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REGIONAL MEETINGS 
HELD COAST-TO-COAST 


August 31st in Vancouver’s Hotel 
Vancouver the final sessions of a 
series of meetings with managers 
and associates of Famous Players 
ended—a productive series of meet- 
ings which took the company’s ex- 
ecutives on a tour from Halifax to 
Vancouver which lasted almost the 
entire month. 

The coast-to-coast meetings were 
held in Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. The meetings in 
Toronto, Hamilton and Halifax 
were presided over by Morris Stein, 
Eastern Division Manager and the 
Western meetings were under the 
chairmanship of Robert J. Eves, 
Western Division Manager. 

The Maritime meetings had, as 
Head Office representatives, R. W. 
Bolstad, Morris Stein, Bob Myers 
and J. J. Fitzgibbons, Jr. 

At the Western mectings execu- 
tives from Head Office included J. 
J. Fitzgibbons, R. W. Bolstad, Bob 
Eves, Ben Gendsaler, J. J. Fitzgib- 
bons, Jr. and James R. Nairn. 

Theme of the meetings was Fam- 
ous Players’ 35 Years of Leadership 
in Entertainment and at each meet- 
ing the company’s fall Drive, “A 
Profit Blitz For Fitz” was an- 
nounced by Mr. Bolstad. The circuit 
is divided into five groups for 13 
weeks beginning September 5th 
with 133 cash prizes totalling 
$7,625 being offered. 

Mr. Fitzgibbons announced that 
he was adding $2,375.00 from his 
own pocket to bring the total up to 
$10,000.00. 

Ben Geldsaler produced a colorful 
booklet on the product available to 
Famous Players and discussed new 
films and their terms with the man- 
agers. James R. Nairn covered the 
field of exploitation, advertising and 
the sale of books of theatre tickets 
and introduced the members of his 
staff through the use of film slides. 

A highlight of the meetings was 
the Theatre Confections Ltd. pre- 
sentation made by J. J. Fitzgibbons, 
Jr., who used film slides to give 
details of a children’s matinee pro- 
motion and presented a number of 
new confection selling aids being 
made available through his com- 
pany. 

This year marks the 10th anni- 
versary of the Theatre Confections 
Ltd, and to celebrate the event Jack 
Fitzgibbons announced a coast-to- 
coast contest for the sale of pop- 
corn, soft drinks and ice cream with 
cash prizes totalling $2,500.00 with 
additional prizes of $100.00 to the 
Theatre Confections branch man- 
ager and the Famous Players’ super- 
visors whose theatres win the top 
individual award of $225.00. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY! While Company executives were holding meetings with 
partners and managers in the West, Mr. Fitzgibbons celebrated his birthday in 
Saskatoon. He’d almost forgotten the event until he was surprised with a birth- 


day cake at the luncheon. 


R. W. BOLSTAD RE 
JUVENILE SHOWS 


One of the most important items 


,on the agenda of every regional 


meeting was the discussion of juve- 
nile and teen-age theatre attendance. 

“Today,” Mr. Bolstad said, “‘there 
are more than 4,300,000 children 
over the age of 4 and under 20 
years of age. 

“Our experience has taught us 
that attendance at motion picture 
theatres increases through the early 
age groups until it reaches its peak 
at age 19. This group represents 
more than 25% of our population. 


“It is this age group,” he said, 
“that our industry, except for a 
Walt Disney, has sadly neglected. 
This group spells an opportunity 
for increased business—now and in 
the future—an opportunity which 
must not be neglected. Now is the 
time to begin to win that audience. 
It will require special showmanship 
efforts particularly in these days 
when so many pictures come out of 
the censor boards with an ‘adult’ 
classification on them. Above all, I 
think, that to win this great au- 
dience—and to keep it—will require 
that we deliver theatre entertain- 
ment to the child and the teen-ager 
at a price within reach of their 
purse.” 


“GOOD DEEDERS” 


GUESTS OF THEATRE 


The Welland Boy Scout Associa- 
tion were guests of George Forhan 
Jr., manager, Capitol theatre, Wel- 
land, during the run of “Mr. Scout- 
master.” 

The boy scouts even went to the 
trouble of setting up a display on 
the mezzanine of the theatre. A 
goodly amount of interest was 
created with addresses made by 
members of the executive body of 
the scout association in the light of 
the World Scout Jamboree held at 
nearby Niagara-On-The-Lake. 

A half page of cooperative ads 
was obtained by assistant manager 
Mort Grant for “Susan Slept Here,” 
while George obtained off-the- 
theatre page scene mats on the 
picture. 

A number of merchants colla- 
borated with George when they 
took ads in the paper to congrat- 
ulate the winner of George’s Foto- 
Nite Contest. 

A local car dealer and George 
promoted “King Richard and the 
Crusaders” with an ad in the news- 
papers, on the theme, “King of the 
Road for ’55.” 

George still has his “I Saw” 
Contest deal with the local news- 
papers, as do a number of other 
Ontario theatres, 


MR. FITZGIBBONS’ 
10-QUESTION QUIZ 


At the regional meetings Mr. 
Fitzgibbons referred to the ever- 
increasing competition for the 
amusement dollar facing motion 
picture theatres—stock car racing, 
night baseball, bingo and _ partic- 
ularly television. “There is no blood 
in the veins of a television receiver,” 
he said. “It is cold, ruthless opposi- 
tion and it deals in only one com- 
modity — entertainment — good or 
bad. We know television is here to 
stay and that it is bound to improve. 
Unless we apply the experience and 
showmanship we have, someone is 
going to take our place. We are a 
service organization. We work 
when others play. To beat competi- 
tion we must give our patrons better 
entertainment in good, comfortable 
surroundings. 


re 
How many of us can answer 
‘yes’ to these questions? 


1. Do I have a staff committee 
which keeps me informed as to 
its thinking? 


2. Is my staff committee familiar 
with my own thinking? 


3. Am I truly familiar with the 
purposes and policies of my 
theatre? 


4. DoT really know what type of 
patrons attend my theatre? Do 
you really know? Have you 
taken any steps to find out? 


5. Do I know why many of my 
former patrons are no longer 
coming to my theatre? Have I 
taken any steps to find out? 


6. Have I tried to find out, either 
by telephone or personal con- 
tact why they don’t come? 


7. Have I asked them... Is it 
T.V.2 Is it my admission 
prices? Is it the service of my 
staff? Is it the physical part 
of the theatre? 


8. Do I know my staff . . . door- 
man, cashiers, ushers, projec- 
tionists, feel about the quality 
of service they give the pat- 
rons of my theatre? 


9. Do I take the trouble to ask 
my patrons, or a sample of my 
patrons if they really liked the 
picture? If not, why not? Do 
I report this? 


10. Do I bother to find out what 
good attractions are in the off- 
ing, and what new personal- 
ities are in the making, and do 
I get this information across 
to my patrons... or to just 
a few of my immediate 
friends?” 
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CHANGES IN B.C. MANAGEMENT 
M. JOINER NEW DIVISION CHIEF 


“I’M A NICE GUY!!” 


The Theatre Owners of America 
credits John Balaban of Balaban & 
Katz Theatre, with this item which 
should be of interest to all managers: 


I am one of those nice movie 

patrons who never complains about 
anything. 
. when I tele- 
phone the theatre to find out what’s 
playing... 
starts . . . I don’t get mad when 
I’m answered by a grouchy voice. 


For instance . . 


or when the feature 


If the cashier is surly . . . or acci- 
dentally gives me the wrong change 

. it doesn’t rile me, because I’m 
a nice patron. 


And when an usher doesn’t offer 
to show me a seat, I don’t mind. I 
just wait until my eyes become ac- 
customed to the darkness and find 
my own seat. 


It’s the same way when I go to 
the concession stand. If the at- 
tendant takes her own sweet time, 
then serves me with an air of utter 
boredom . . . I always smile cheer- 
fully, because I’m an _ easy-going 
patron. 


If there are some rowdy kids, or 
grown-ups, sitting near me... I 
don’t ssshhh them indignantly, I 
don’t like to complain about such 
things. I just sit and suffer. 


If the sound is not loud enough, 
or it’s too loud . . . I never raise a 
stink about it...I figure some- 
body’ll get around to adjusting it 
soon. 


If the show is not as colossal as 
it was advertised . . . I don’t mind, 
I like movies. 


When I go to the rest rooms and 
find dirt all over the place, lights 
burned out, no towels . . . I don’t 
say anything to the manager. I 
wouldn’t want to hurt his feelings, 
or create an unpleasant situation. 
That’s the way I am. 


No... I never complain about 
bad service in the theatres... I 
never argue or criticize. I’m just a 
“nice” patron. 


But J’ll tell you what else I am: 
’'M THE PATRON WHO 
NEVER COMES BACK! 


In other words, I’m a dissatisfied 
patron. And I’m not alone. There’s 
a2 mob of us. Maybe we’re that 
“Jost audience!” 


Sometimes I wonder why the- 
atres spend so much money trying 
to get patrons back, when they 
could have kept us, in the first 
place—with just a little courtesy! 


Mr. Fitzgibbons announced sev- 
eral important changes in British 
Columbia management at the close 
of a two-day meeting of managers 
and partners in Vancouver. 


MAYNARD S. JOINER 


Maynard S. Joiner was appointed 
Division Director in charge of all 
theatres in British Columbia . 


Frank Gow, for reasons of health, 


had asked to be relieved of his heavy 


duties and he was assigned to the 
job of supervising Famous Players’ 
real estate interests and will also be 
available in a consultant and advi- 
sory capacity to Head Office in 
Toronto and to Maynard S. Joiner. 


B. J. McCausland has assumed the 
office of District Manager of the 
group of theatres now listed as Sub- 
urban Vancouver and will supervise 
the group known as Up-Country 
theatres with the exception of the 
Broadway theatre in Vancouver in 
which Frank Gow is a partner with 
Famous Players. The Broadway the- 
atre will continue to be operated 
under Mr. Gow’s direction. 


Douglas Gow, formerly Mr. Mc- 
Causland’s assistant in the Purchas- 
ing and Maintenance department 
for British Columbia, will succeed 
him as manager of that department. 


In making the announcement Mr. 
Fitzgibbons warmly praised Mr. 
Gow’s great service to Famous 
Players through the years. “This is 
a re-arrangement of the splendid 
team you have out here,” he con- 
cluded. “Like a hockey, baseball or 
football team we are moving our 
star player into the position of coach 
so we can get the full benefit of his 
wisdom, judgment and experience.” 


OLGA’S HEART 
BELONGS TO FRANKIE! 


Although Olga Sharabura, man- 
ageress of the Orpheum Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., is headed down the 
wedding aisle, there is a suspicion 
that she may also have her heart on 
Frank Sinatra. 


Take a look at her campaign on 
“Young At Heart” with Sinatra 
and Doris Day. 


The campaign started with the 
posting of a 24-sheet on the main 
street a month before opening. She 
saturated the city with 28 window 
tieups, an attractive full page of 
cooperative ads, free coverage on 
both American and Canadian radio 
stations, decoration of the candy- 
counter, lobby, box-office and a 
striking false front. 


A week before opening, 2,500 
hearts were distributed to students 
in the Sault Technical and Com- 
mercial High School and the Sault 
Collegiate. These hearts had lucky 
numbers. They were paid for by a 
men’s wear store and a ladies’ wear 
store. 


Olga also covered the hair- 
dressers. They featured Doris Day 


hair style stills with their coopera- 
tive ads. 


Contest 


A contest, ‘How To Stay Young 
At Heart” pulled in good prizes. 
These included a beginner’s set of 
stainless steel kitchenware, an album 
of Frank Sinatra and Doris Day in 
music from the picture, six pounds 
of chocolates and partypacks of 
nuts. 


A news distributor in the Sault 
cooperated with Olga in placing a 
banner on their trucks to sell “The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri.” A window 
display was obtained with the news 
distributor who also donated 10 
copies of the book Olga used as 
heralds for the picture. 


Other window displays included 
a hobby shop using model planes to 
tie in with the picture, while a 
music store displayed record and 
sheet music of the love theme from 
the picture. 


“A super shocker” display was 
placed in the lobby of the Orpheum 
by Olga to sell “The Mad Magi- 
cian.” She used a two-foot buzz- 
saw blade that she stood up with a 
display cut-out hat looked like a 
saw, using effective copy. 


DOUBLE BIRTHDAY 
FILLS NEWSPAGES 


The celebration of two birthdays 
— that of Famous Players and t 
Capitol theatre, St. Catharines — 
gave manager Vern Hudson a rea- 
son to obtain a full page in the local 
daily with pictures of the theatre as 
it was when originally built and as 
it is today. The theatre and the 
company were born the same year. 


Vern filled one of his front dis- 
play frames with dozens of pictures 
dating back more than a quarter of 
a century, attracting the attention 
of a number of the public who 
stopped to reminisce. The old time 
theme was carried through the 
theatre. 

Four days in advance of the 
opening of “Blackboard Jungle,” 
heralds were distributed by the local 
boy scout organization, while all 
the outlets of a local news agency 
used the herald as a background for 
displays on the pocket book of the 
picture. 


Redheads 


All red heads in St. Kitts were 
admitted free to see “The Man 
Who Loved Redheads.” This pro- 
vided Vern with an avenue of 
publicity in the newspapers, at his 
front and over the air. It created a 
lot of talk. 

The book from which “Desiree” 
was taken was the basis of Vern’s 
campaign with the picture. He put 
out 2,000 book marks to the library, 
two book stores and door-to-door. 
He also arranged for book windows 
in two book-stores, as well as one 
in a coffee shop. Then there was 
the usual standee in the Dominion 
Super Market, changed by Vern 
each week. 

A similar ticup was effected by 
Vern with “Battle Cry,” although 
he had five book store windows, as 
well as banners on three of the news 
agency trucks. 

Radio and window displays were 
used by Vern for “Hit The Deck,” 
while one dise-jockey spent the best 
part of his half-hour programme 
plugging the songs from the pic- 
ture. Opening night saw a parade 
of the sea cadets with their trumpet 
band to the theatre. 

Windows were also set by Vern 
for “The Racers”. The opening of 
the picture saw 17 members of the 
St. Kitts Motor League banner their 
sports cars, zipping their way about 
the city, then head for the theatre as 
guests of Vern to see the picture. 

Vern admitted in an ad run in 
the local paper, that he hated “to 
blow our own horn, but . . .” he 
couldn't help it as announced the 
titles of some of the pictures which 
were to play at the theatre in the 
coming months. 
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NEW 25 YEAR CLUB 
MEMBERS IN WEST 

On their tour across Canada J. J. 
Fitzgibbons and R. W. Bolstad pre- 
sided at the ceremonies at which 
1955 members were inducted into 
Famous Players’ 25 Year Club. 

In Winnipeg, the first stop, only 
one new member was inducted— 
Miss Marion Douglas, who has been 
private secretary to series of District 
Managers over the past 25 years 
from H. M. Thomas to John Fer- 
guson. 

At a luncheon held in the Bess- 
borough hotel in Saskatoon awards 
were presented to Famous Players’ 
long-time partners, James Butler 
and Newton Byers; Clarence Mar- 
shall of the Capitol theatre, North 
Battleford and N. E. Hawe of the 
Grand theatre, Regina. 

In Edmonton in the Jasper Room 
of the Macdonald hotel Famous 
Players’ executives honored _ the 
company’s partner, Clarence Ent- 
wisle; Mrs. Ethel Charlesworth and 
her daughter, Miss Ida Charles- 
worth; Morris Rice, manager, and 
Henry Lee and John A. Stevens, 
projectionists. 

The final 25 Year Club luncheon 
was held in Vancouver with Senator 
J. W. deB. Farris, Q.C., as guest 
speaker. Honored with member- 
ships in the Club were Ernest Mar- 
shall, the Company’s partner in 
North Battleford and now living 
in Vancouver; Harry J. Black of 
the Totem and Capital theatres, 
Prince Rupert; Albert Foster, Civic 
theatre, Nelson; Frederick C. Sim- 
mons, Capital theatre, Vernon; Mrs. 
Dorothy Smyth, Capitol theatre, 
Penticton and Ellard H. Willamson, 
Capital theatre, Vernon. 


MUSCLE MEN 
HOLD UP “ATHENA” 


The muscle men in “Athena” 
were an inspiration for Jeff Jeffrey 
to bring one up to his stage at the 
Capitol theatre, Sudbury. He pro- 
moted one from the local YMCA, 
attracting considerable talk, also 
assisting the “Y” drive for more 
members. 

With the assistance of Russ Mc- 
Kibbin who explained his setup in 
his “Dig For Diamonds” deal, Jeff 
also used the stunt to promote 
“Untamed.” 

Jeff used 10,000 coupon slips 
outlining the details of the deal and 
made arrangements with a branch 
of the same store which cooperated 
in the Toronto promotion. Approx- 
imately $1,500 worth of genuine 
diamonds were “‘salted” in the sand 
box in Jeff’s display with thousands 
of rhinestones. 

Long lineups were at the “mine” 
each evening waiting to take turns 
at the diggings. So great was the 


On one of his rare visits to Canada, Barney Balaban, president of Paramount, 


was guest of honor at a luncheon for head office department heads. 


He was 


accompanied by Paul Raibourn, vice-president at Paramount and they attended 


a company board of directors meeting. 


At the head table are seen Paul 


Raibourn, J. J, Fitzgibbons, Mayor Nathan Phillips of Toronto and Barney 


Balaban. 


enthusiasm, that Jeff had to put on 
three persons to handle the pros- 
pective prospectors. 

The Kiltie Band of 18 from the 
Copper Cliff Highland Regiment 
marched to the theatre opening 
night of “Brigadoon.” A music 
store was to aid Jeff with a co- 
operative newspaper ad. The store, 
however, had a fight with the news- 
paper so cooperative advertising was 
concentrated on radio and TV. 

Jeff was put on the griddle with 
members of students councils from 
high schools on a radio program. 
They threw at him a variety of 
questions about theatre operation, 
such as student prices, film bookings 
suitable for teen-agers, etc. Jeff 
was able to plug upcoming attrac- 
tions. 

With the help of assistant man- 
ager Ken Hall, Jeff had a 500-line 
ad on “A Star Is Born” from a 
clothing store as well as four win- 
dow displays. A music store ran 
the music from the film on its radio 
program, and the radio station itself 
gave a number of plugs to the 
picture with the playing of some of 
the tunes. 

Four business firms contributed 
daily radio plugs to “High and The 
Mighty” when it played the theatre. 
There were three windows devoted 
to the picture as well. 

Students at all the elementary 
schools received 2,000 model planes 
of cardboard, with the cost footed 
by a local store. Principals of the 
schools were so cooperative on the 
deal, they attended to the distribu- 
tion themselves in the classrooms. 

Street speakers at three record 
bars blared out the music from ‘“‘No 
Business Like Showbusiness.” Nat- 
urally these stores carried windows 
on the picture, as well. 


PRIVATE SCREENING 
HELPS DEFLATE 
SAILS OF CRITICISM 


Norman Gray, manager, Algoma 
theatre, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., took 
the wind out of the sails of criti- 
cism faced by “Blackboard Jungle” 
when in inviting English teachers 
and all principals of the local 
schools to see the film. 

Norm distributed 7,000 special 
heralds over a 50-mile radius by the 
carriers and truck drivers of the 
local daily, with the result, he re- 
ceived considerable play from a 
number of out-of-town customers. 

A weak spot was found by Norm 
in the manager of the local radio 
station when he wanted cooperation 
on “The Long Gray Line.” The 
manager is head of the local reserve 
unit. Given a gander at the picture, 
he instructed the station personnel 
to plug it at every opportunity. 

A comely usherette and the door- 
man strect-gagged “Many Rivers to 
Cross”’ when they dressed in leather 
jackets and coonskin caps. They 
paraded on the main street during 
the peak traffic hours, suitably 
placarded. 

The local TV station cooperated 
with Norm on “A Star Is Born,” to 
give the preview of the picture a 
tremendous amount of time, gratis 
to the theatre. Tieups were also 
arranged by Norm with a local 
florist who placed an ad in the 
paper and used a big window on the 
picture. Three other stores also 
helped Norm out on the picture 
with window displays on the Judy 
Garland-starrer. 

Considerable publicity was re- 
ceived by Norm when he arranged 
for a special Saturday matinee for 
“Three Ring Circus.” He invited 


the children of the Chingwak In- 
dian Home to attend, providing 
free ice cream, with transportation 
provided by the Kiwanis Club. The 
radio station announced the party 
on station breaks, while the local 
paper sent down a photographer. 

Norm dressed his doorman as a 
clown, to parade around town pla- 
carded with appropriate copy on the 
film. 

Norm dramatized the presenta- 
tion of his $1,000 Foto-Nite prize. 
He had the winner come to the 
stage. Then the accountant from 
the bank marched up the aisle, 
accompanied by two policemen 
with drawn guns on either side of 
him. The accountant was carrying 
the money in brand new crisp $10 


bills. 


(On opposite page) 3-————>> 
25 YEAR CLUB 
IN THE WEST 


(Top left) Mr. Fitzgibbons 
presents Clarence Marshall of 
North Battleford with his 25 
Year Club awards. 

(Lower left) Famous Play- 
ers’ partner in Saskatoon, James 
Butler, is congratulated by Mr. 
Fitzgibbons. Mr. Butler also ac- 
cepted the awards for his part- 
ner, Newton Byers who was 
unable to be present. 

(Top right) Miss Marion 
Douglas, the only new member 
in the Winnipeg chapter of the 
25 Year Club, expresses her 
thanks to Messrs. Fitzgibbons, 
Eves and Bolstad. 

Shown next are the new mem- 
bers inducted at the luncheon 
held in Edmonton. The group 
includes Miss Ida Charlesworth, 
Clarence Entwistle, John A. 
Stevens, Henry Lee, Mrs. Ethel 
Charlesworth and Morris Rice. 

Ernest W. Marshall, Famous 
Players’ partner in North Bat- 
tleford was presented with an 
inscribed watch at the Van- 
couver meeting. Mr. Marshall 
has been living retired for some 
years in Vancouver and his son, 
Clarence, who also joined the 25 
Year Club this year, has been 
managing the theatres. 

The 25 Year Club group at 
the Vancouver luncheon: J. J. 
Fitzgibbons, Mrs. J. Harry 
Black, Ernest W. Marshall, J. 
Harry Black, Mrs. Marshall, F. 
C. Simmons, Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Smyth, Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. A. 
C. Foster, E. H. Williamson, A. 
C. Foster, Mrs. E. H. Williamson 
and R. W. Bolstad. 

Clarence Entwistle, the Com- 
pany’s partner in Edmonton is 
presented with a watch by Mr. 
Fitzgibbons. 
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KRENDEL NAMED 
“BLITZ” CAPTAIN 


Dan Krendel has been named 
Captain of the “PROFIT BLITZ 
FOR FITZ” campaign, it was an- 
enunced by Mr. Bolstad following 
a meeting with the Awards Com- 
mittee, 


DAN KRENDEL 


Dan will be responsible for issu- 
ing the news bulletins concerning 
the campaign and managers are re- 
quested to send their material in to 
Dan Krendel at Famous Players, 
1200 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 

At the regional meetings all man- 
agers were given full information 
about the 13-week Blitz together 
with a preliminary campaign book- 
Jet. Extra copies can be obtained 
by writing the Publicity Depart- 
ment. 

Remember—judging will be made 
on these all-important contribu- 
tions to increasing profits and pat- 
ronage: 

1—Overall showmanship in sell- 

ing and patron service. 
2—Outstanding enterprise dur- 
ing the Drive. 

3—Economy of operation and 

cost control. 

Cash prizes will be awarded each 
week to the theatre manager in 
each of the 5 groups who comes 
through with the best single piece 
of showmanship in selling or ser- 
vice or cost-control or concession 
merchandising or anything else that 
contributes to the success of the 
Drive. 

Don’t expect those cash awards 
at the end of the current weck— 
the cheques will naturally be a bit 
behind because the entries haye to 
be judged and the cheques made out 
and mailed to the winners—but 
they'll be along as an ex/ra bonus 
in addition to the 133 other cash 
awards! 


INSPIRING TALK 
BY MIKE SIMONS 


A memorable feature at the 
Regional meeting for Famous Play- 
ers’ managers and associates was the 
presence of Mike Simons, Ambas- 
sador of Good Will for Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Mike, who has been going up an:l 
down the United States holding 
Ticket-Selling Workshops 
have been attended by thousands of 
showmen across the border, took 
time out to address the Toronto 
meting as part of the Advertising 


which 


panel. 


“We had a tape recorder and an 
took down 
Mike’s inspiring message which, in- 
cidentally, took over an hour to 
deliver. 


expert operator who 


Because Mike couldn’t make the 
rest of the trip in person he made 
the western meeting on recordings. 


So impressive was his talk that 
Mr. Fitzgibbons has issued instruc- 
tions to have special recordings 
made and sent to each District Man- 
ager who will play it at special 
meetings of theatre staffs and their 
families. 


REELING IN 
SHORT SHOTS 
OF FPCC MANAGERS 


When the Moose Jaw Times- 
Herald ran a special Jubilee Edition, 
OTUS BOWES, manager, Capitol 
theatre, tied it in with the 35th 
Anniversary of Famous Players. 


The 35th Anniversary of the 
company also received mention in 
The Record and Times, Brockville, 
through the efforts of LES MIT- 
CHELL, manager of the Regent 
theatre. He took advantage of the 
space accorded him to point up the 
theatre’s CinemaScope installation 
as being one of the continuing im- 
provements on the Brockville the- 
atres by Famous Players. 


The Halifax Mail-Star carried a 
four-column cut of four projec- 
tionists who had a total of 100 
years’ service with the company. 
They included RALPH YOUNG, 
W. BEZANSON, TED OSBORNE 
and ARTHUR CROWELL. Inser- 
tion in the paper was arranged by 
HILARY HOWES, manager, Cap- 
itol theatre, Halifax. 


Mambo is not easy to do. BILL 
CULLUM of the Regent theatre, 
Oshawa, made a deal with the 


— 


MIKE SIMONS OF M.G.M., 


Arthur Murray Studios to carry a 
co-operative ad with him when he 
played “Mambo.” 


After an active year, MEL 
JOLLEY’S Century theatre, Ham- 
ilton was closed down for a few 
renovations. Mel promises he will 
spend the shutdown period figuring 
out new ways to bring people to his 
box office. 


PAUL TURNBULL, manager, 
Downtown ttheatre, Hamilton, 
talked a local jeweller into a full 
window display on ‘12 O’Clock 
High,” with little space for the 
store-owner himself. He borrowed 
a flock of model planes from a 
hobby shop and suspended these 
from the ceiling of the jeweller’s 
window. Some clocks and watches 
in the window were set at 12 
o'clock. 


A news agency sent out 300 spe- 
cial notices to their dealers when 
DON EDWARDS, manager, Tivoli 
theatre, Hamilton, told them about 
his date on “Bridges of Toko-Ri.” 


Seven permanent 11 x 14 standees 
are included in spots where 
GEORGE FORHAN JR., manager. 
Capitol theatre, Welland, pushes his 
current attractions. His assistant, 
MORT GRANT was busy for a 
time lining up co-ops on “Deep In 
My Heart”, making a deal with the 
gas company to feature gas ranges. 


TRUEMAN WALTERS, mana- 
ger, Grand theatre, Kingston, had a 
party at his theatre for 12 children 
from a children’s home during the 
showing of ‘Hansel and Gretel”. 


A special treat for the children, 
he arranged, was a cake from a local 
bakery decorated with a Hansel and 
Gretel motif. The result was good 
space in the local paper and a lovely 
letter from the directors of the 
children’s centre thanking him for 
his courtesy. 


SPECIAL STORY 


HERALDS 
ANNIVERSARY 

Eddie Landsborough, manager, 
Capitol theatre, Galt, became a 


writer for the Galt Reporter when 
he wrote a special story for the 
paper on Famous Players’ 35th An- 
niversary. 

Eddie had good success with the 
sports crests series he gave away 
Saturday matinees. He found that 
the kids’ attendance was up con- 
siderably with the added induce- 
ment. 

Week-in and week-out Eddie is 
sure of space on the local radio 
station plugging his pictures with 
a quiz three times a week. 

Each time Eddie plays a musical, 
one of the local music stores co- 
operates by loaning him an album 
of the music from the picture. In 
turn, Eddie arranges for time on 
the radio station to air the music. 

The “I Saw” gimmick being used 
in so many Ontario centres, con- 
tinues in the Galt Reporter. 


New Program 

A new program, running through 
Monday to Friday, was started by 
Eddie in cooperation with the local 
radio station. Its title is “What Do 
You Know” and runs 25 minutes a 
day. It starts with a jackpot of 
$100, parlaying two dollars every 
time a participant fails to answer 
a question. The questions are from 
a newscast, with a letter drawn and 
a phone partner selected. 

If the partner answers the ques- 
tion correctly, the jackpot is divided 
between the letter writer and phone 
partner. The theatre supplies double 
passes daily mailed to the letter 
writer if the phone partner misses. 
In return the theatre receives two 
commercials on its current attrac- 
tion, 
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CHAPPEL USES JUKES 
PROMOTE FILM 
MUSICALS 


A juke box operator in the 
Guelph area is cooperating with the 
exhibitors through the efforts of 
Herb Chappel, manager, Palace 
theatre, 


Herb has arranged with him to 
play all the hit tunes from current 
films. Every time a picture hits his 
house, Herb has arranged to place a 
title card with proper credits atop 
each machine. 


A saturation campaign was used 
by Herb to play the music “Honey 
Babe” from “Battle Cry” during its 
run. The music was played con- 
stantly on the local airwaves. 


With “Hit The Deck,” special 
sales were featured by stores with 
windows appropriately bannered. 
One store showed a sailor scrubbing 
down a deck. 


Herb used a novel twist on her- 
alds from the picture. Instead of 
imprinting them with his playdates, 
he lettered in “. . . Sorry . . . Gone 
to the Movies.’”’ These were placed 
in the windows of nearly every 


store in Guelph. 


Food Plan 


For a cooperative advertisement 
on “Untamed,” Herb pulled in the 
local Royalty Food Plan with copy 
reading: “Don’t let your food costs 
run wild... Tame them,” with a 
press-book mat on the picture. 


Herb started a kids’ club in con- 
nection with the showing of the 
serial “Gunfighters of the North- 
west.” Each member who attended 
14 chapters of the serial saw the 
15th chapter free. Several prizes 
were given by the theatre weekly to 
the children. 


When Herb was unable to obtain 
a recording of music from “Jupi- 
ter’s Darling,” the disc jockey 
brought his equipment into the 
booth to pick up the sound track 
music. It was used to plug the 
picture. 


A small display in the theatre 
lobby of soft-water equipment re- 
sulted in Herb obtaining free ads 
for the picture in the paper. The 
displayers footed the advertising 


bill. 


Over 3,000 heralds were distrib- 
uted in an Oscar Derby conducted 
by Herb, with patrons asked to 
choose the best in each of the 
categories. 


Year Old 


Herb’s campaign for “A Star Is 
Born” started a year ago. While he 
was in New York, he saw the film. 


Dolores Vipond, an usherette at the Capitol theatre, Winnipeg (centre) was the 
winner of the bathing beauty contest at the annual Motion Picture Industry 


picnic, 


Harold Bishop is presenting the award. 


At that time he returned to the 
city and told the society editor. He 
received a mention in the society 
column. 

Herb worked hard on promotion 
for the Judy Garland-starrer. The 
theatre received mention in a 
front-page ad of one of the music 
stores. For three weeks the store 
featured the music, with stills from 
the picture in the window. 

The radio station obtained a tape 
on comments on the film from pat- 
rons. The radio station also picked 
up some of the film music. 


HOSPITAL ODORS 
ATTRACT CUSTOMERS 


Patrons coming into the Orphe- 
um theatre, Prince Albert, Sask., 
before the opening of the film, 
“Doctor In The House” were struck 
with a familiar odor. 

It was the smell of a hospital. 

That was Jack Mahon’s way of 
promoting the picture. His suc- 
cessful promotion of the film re- 
sulted in his being named one of 
the runners-up in the Showmanship 
Sweepstakes of the Motion Picture 
Exhibitor. 

Jack also converted his whole 
male staff into doctors, dressing 


them in doctors’ gowns and caps, 
while the female staff wore nurses’ 
uniforms. 


The hospital smell was effected 
through boiling Lysol. The candy 
bar moved from the realm of sweets 
to a realm of drugs as Jack made a 
deal with a nearby pharmacist for 
a quantity of colored bottles and 
pills. 


Bandage Boy 


A boy was sent out on the street 
with two one-sheet boards, while 
another boy bandaged up as if he 
had been in an accident, walked up 
and down the street with a sign 
directing attention to the theatre’s 
attraction. 


The cooperating drug — store 
handed out flyers on the picture, as 
well as having 11 x 14’s in the 
window, plugging the picture. Spe- 
cial flyers were placed on all doctors’ 
cars, and delivered in individual en- 
velopes to nurses and student 
nurses at the local hospital. 


Jack used his imagination with 
“Tonight's The Night.” A wedding 
car is always an attention-getter, he 
reasoned. He tied tin cans to the 
rear of a car, bannered the sides and 
sent a young couple in it parading 
through the streets at the busy times 


of the day. 


“TONIGHT’S THE NIGHT’ 
TO CALL ‘YVONNE’ 


Yvonne became quite well known 
at the Regent theatre, Oshawa. 


Charlie Perric, manager of the 
theatre, had a number of type- 
written cards made up reading 
“Tonight’s| The Night, Call 
Yvonne at RA 33021.” The theatre 
received a number of calls for 
Yvonne, a cashier at the house. 
They were answered with a prepared 
spicl. 


Charlie also sent out a bride and 
groom in a borrowed convertible 


for a couple of nights to plug the 
film. 


Although Charlie continues to 
obtain a goodly number of co- 
operative ads with local stores, he 
has other ideas too. For “The 
Racers,” he located a man in the 
town who had built a racing car 
on his own. 


He sold the fellow an idea of 
driving the car, bannered of course, 
around the town. Then he arranged 
with the local radio station to in- 
terview the personality, with the 
proper amount of credits for the 
theatre. On the Saturday matinee, 
Charles had five model racing cars 
to give away to the kids. 


Free Supper 


Charlie looks forward to the 
monthly meetings of the IODE 
when he receives a free supper in 
return for exercising his vocal 
chords and keeping the organiza- 
tion informed on the latest films. 
He heard that the women were 
going to have film reviews at the 
meeting. He yolunteered his ser- 
vices to the organization. 


A Saturday morning show with 
free cokes to the first 300 children 
and free admission to the first 20 
in clown costume set off Charlie's 
showing of “Three Ring Circus.” 


A nearby milk bar also had a 
“Three Ring Sundae,” devised by 
Charlie. He didn’t say how the 
sundae was made, but we can make 
our own guesses, 


A rare occurrence on the Oshawa 
radio station was the use of classi- 
cal music; however, Charlie per- 
suaded them to play some in con- 
junction with his showing of 


“Rhapsody.” 


Free Pepsi-Cola and ice cream, 
promoted by Charlie, was supplied 
to the first 300 kids in the theatre 
at an Easter show. He reports that 
those who were late for the ice 
cream even bought it themselves 
when they found they weren't go- 
ing to receive any. 
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AL HARTSHORN — A PROFILE 
‘TEMPORARY POSITION STRETCHES 30 YEARS 


Al Hartshorn, 47-year-old man- 
ager of the Regent theatre, Oshawa, 
after an enforced stay at the Hamil- 
ton Sanitarium, has just left the San. 
When Al started as an usher, it was 
as a temporary job of two weeks. It 
stretched to 30 years. 


A study of those 30 years will 
show that Al’s background would 
provide one of the best curricula of 
study in showmanship available. 


A glance over the variety of jobs 
he has had in theatres, the teachers 
under whom he has worked, the 
places he has been, his success as a 
theatre manager, should be an in- 
spiration for aspiring theatre man- 
agers. 


Accidental 


His entrance into the theatre 
business was accidental. He was an 
usher at the then Pantages theatre, 
now the Imperial, Toronto. It was 
supposed to be a temporary job for 
some holidays. 


Those years with Famous Players 
taught Al something of theatre 
management, gave him a love for 
the theatre industry and a concep- 
tion of exploitation. 


“No exploitation is any good,” 
said Al, “unless you can give the 
person with whom you are cooper- 
ating, something in return.” 


“If you just walk into a store 
and fast-talk the merchant into a 
deal, slap-dash up his window and 
walk out,” he said, “you are going 
to feel like an awful heel the next 
time you walk into his store, even 
if it is to make a purchase.” 


“You have to have something 
positive to sell the merchant. You 
can help him; he you. The merchant 
is always looking for new ways to 
sell his merchandise. If you have a 
positive idea of how to help him, 
he will welcome your aid,” Al said. 


His Best 


Al’s best exploitation job was the 
one he did for “Love Finds Andy 
Hardy,” while he was manager of a 
Hamilton theatre. For it, he won a 
prize from MGM. 


Fences were posted, balloons were 
dropped over the main intersection 
from an airplane, the whole town 
was sniped and contests, based on 
Mickey Rooney’s popularity, were 
run. 


Al fondly remembers the use he 
put a whole downtown corner fence 
surrounding the building under con- 
struction. For 10 days, various seg- 


ments of the picture’s title were 
put up on a big white sheet. The 
segments didn’t go up in any order, 
thus arousing the curiosity of the 
passerby. 


Al said his method of dealing 
with exploitation in pictures is to 
“first look for the angles in the 
picture. Certain pictures obviously 
lend themselves to exploitation.” 


His definition of exploitation is 
“you plan out something in which 
you do good for your theatre, and 
something good for the merchant.” 


AL HARTSHORN 


The recent promotion with Tim- 
ex Watch on “20,000 Leagues 
Under The Sea” was one of the 
best examples of this type of ex- 
ploitation, believes Al. 


“Tt gave the merchant an avenue 
of sales, while it gave the exhibitor 
an opportunity of exploiting his 
own merchandise,” said Al. 


“With this type of promotion, 
the theatre manager can return to 
the merchant, and be ready, willing, 
and able to ask for further promo- 
tions.” 


Variety Teachers 


Al learned his lessons from a 
varicty of teachers. They included 
the circus-type of promotions from 
Fred Schaefer; the art of detail from 
Morris Stein, Eastern Division Gen- 
eral Manager; the art of persistence 
from Dan Krendel, Ontario District 
“B” Supervisor; and organization 
from Jack Arthur, now executive 
producer of the CNE. 


Before entering the theatre busi- 
ness, Al had travelled throughout 
He did a 


variety of jobs, and one day, while 


the U.S. with an uncle. 


holidaying he went into the theatre. 
He ran into a friend of his, who 
was then head-usher. He asked Al 
if he wanted to work in the theatre 
for a couple of weeks. 


“I wasn’t fussy at working. But 
it stretched into 30 years,” said Al. 


Ned Miller was manager, Maurice 
Doyle treasurer, and Bob Knevel 
took over later. 


Just before the theatre changed 
to the Imperial, Morris Stein became 
manager. From him, Al learned the 
importance of detail. The necessity 
of thoroughness was all-abiding 
with Mr. Stein. 


Al rose through the ranks of the 
Imperial theatre staff, becoming 
first head usher then chief of ser- 
vice, staying there until the stage- 
policy was abolished. 


Fred Shaefer, a man who loved 
the practical joke, gave Al his first 
opportunity at exploitation. He also 
taught Al how to handle crowds. 


Although Al had grown up in 
downtown Toronto, “I still had a 
queasiness about handling people. 
Fred knew the right way to handle 
them.” 


Early Work 


Al’s first experience with exploit- 
ation with Fred was the distribution 
of heralds, window cards and bill- 
posting. In those days it wasn’t 
just a case of putting out a few 
window cards. The service staff 
would put up a thousand one- 
sheets, 2,000 window cards and 
20,000 heralds. If was the job of 
the service staff to look after this 
job, said Al. 


Al recalls the fights that the ser- 
vice staff would run into in com- 
peting for bill-posting space. Many 
the fights that were had between the 
competitors, posting over each 
other’s paper, and the fights ‘were 
quite sticky, fighting with paste 
brushes and paste,” Al grinned. 


During the winter, paste froze, 
making it impossible to put the 
sheets up with it. Instead, water 
would be thrown on the sheets, 
freezing and acting as a glue to 
hold them against the boards. The 
sad part came when the sun shone. 


Under Mr. Stein, Al became the 
specialist he is today at making 
tieups with stores. He arranged 
windows with such different Toron- 
to stores as Heintzman’s, Eaton’s. 
He developed it more when the 
theatre begin bringing in name- 


stars for the stage-shows, as personal 
appearances were arranged at the 
stores, etc. 


It was a big and good staff with 
which Al worked at the Imperial. 
But while he gained a lot of outside 
experience on the theatre’s time, he 
learned the operation of the books 
on his own time under Bob Knevels. 


This extra-curricular activity re- 
sulted in Al being appointed assist- 
ant to Dan Krendel at the Tivoli 
theatre, Toronto. 


One For Ten 


“Boy, did we ever do lots of ex- 
ploitation in those days. I learned 
from Dan the art of spending a dol- 
lar to make ten. This was the true 
art of exploitation,” recalled Al. 


Typical promotion of that work- 
ed by Krendel and Hartshorn was 
the promotion of stuffed African 
animals from the Royal Ontario 
Museum in order to exploit a jungle 
picture. The animals, which took Al 
four days to obtain from the Muse- 
um, were used as lobby displays and 
window displays. 


“Dan and I were willing to try 
for anything. When it looked im- 
possible, we did it,” smiled Al. 


Al moved to the Family theatre, 
Toronto, latterly the Lake, after his 
stint at the Tivoli. Then he took 
over as house manager of the Palace 
theatre, Hamilton, under George 
Stroud, where he was for four years. 


Eight Years 


A stay of eight years in Sault 
Ste. Maric, where Al opened the 
Orpheum theatre, followed. He 
managed the Algoma theatre, later, 
as well. Then in 1947, Al was made 
manager of the Regent theatre, 
Oshawa. 


When Al moved to Sault Ste. 
Marie, he was lost when it came to 
newspaper ads. That was one phase 
of showmanship he knew nothing 
of, but he dug in with the assistance 
of the advertising manager of the 
newspaper, and learned. 


The ad manager, as a matter of 
fact, became one of Al’s closest 
friends. As a result, whenever Al 
needed space in the newspaper he 
received it. A reciprocal arrange- 
ment was developed between the 
two men, and Al never had any 
trouble with the newspaper. 


Besides the Andy Hardy prize, Al 
won the “Blitz for Fitz” contest for 
the eastern division, won first prize 
for Ballyhoo, plus a very special 
prize, his wife, Helen. They have 
one son, Paul, 13. 


—Harry Allen Jr. 
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COOK TRAILS 
“HOT” REDHEADS 
“HARD” DIAMONDS 


First-run shows in Toronto con- 
tinue to drum up good campaigns. 

When “Untamed” played the 
Imperial theatre, manager Russ Mc- 
Kibbin and Tiff Cook decided that 
Toronto needed a good diamond 
hunt, and this was an opportune 
time for it. 

It was a simple operation, but 
attracted attention from the pat- 
rons who were invited to try their 
hand at digging for the diamonds. 

As the patron came into the 
theatre he was handed a permit and 
sent to the rear of the mezzanine 
where a display explaining the work- 
ing of a daimond mine was set up. 
It was a box six feet long, three 
feet wide and a foot deep filled 
with white silica sand, salted with 
$1,500 worth of small genuine dia- 
monds along with a quantity of 
small rhinestones. 

An attendant took over the per- 
mit from the patron after it was 
filled out. The patrons was handed 
a shovel and told to take one dig. 
His shovelful was strained, his find- 
ings placed in a glasene bag and part 
of his permit attached to it. 

The patrons was then told to go 
to the jewelry store to find out 
whether or not his stores were dia- 
monds or not. If the patron’s find 
was only a rhinestone, the numbered 
end was kept for a drawing until 
the end of the run for a shot at a 
$300 diamond ring. 


Window Displays 


Large and small window displays 
were set up in the four stores of the 
jeweler, bringing attention to the 
“digging” operation, while ads were 
carried by the store crediting the 
picture, as well as radio spots. 

The Richard Hudnut organiza- 
tion cooperated in promoting “The 
Man Who Loved Redheads” when 
it played the University and Eglin- 
ton theatres. They contributed some 
2500 bottles of a new lotion to be 
given to every woman as she en- 
tered the theatres with copy, “Please 
accept this Richard Hudnut gift 
with the compliments of “The Man 
Who Loved Redheads’.” 


Tragic 


During the run of the picture, a 
photographer, dressed in an English 
director’s suit, striped trousers, 
hombourg hat, went looking for 
redheads in the city of Toronto. 
Much to his disappointment, he 
could only find 160, and as Tiff 
Cook commented, ‘‘Most were pret- 
ty tragic looking.” 

The photog carried a sign on his 
back, “I’m the Man Who Loved 
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Plenty of attention was attracted to this smart display designed by Marc Hirsch, 
manager of the Eglinton theatre, Toronto, pointing up his coming attractions 
and the fact that Famous Players was celebrating its 35th anniversary. 


Redheads . . . See me at the Uni- 
versity and Eglinton theatres to- 
day.”. He took pictures of the 
various redheads for a simple con- 
test. A small card was handed to 
each girl he photographed explain- 
ing the contest. 

About 10 of these photos were 
taken every day, with the group 
stapled to a one-sheet display at the 
front of the theatres. If the girl 
identified her photo on this board, 
she notified the doorman who re- 
moved the photo and attached a 
card to same for final judging. She 
was also presented with a Richard 
Hudnut compact and a guest ticket 
to the theatre. 

The best-looking girl was pre- 
sented with a travelling suit and a 
Hudnut travel kit complete with 
preparations. 


Blond Gag 


As a gag, a blond was engaged 
to parade up and down the street 
in front of the University carrying 
a sign she was on strike against men 
who loved redheads. 

A link-trainer was set up in the 
lobby of the Imperial theatre for the 
run of “Strategic Air Command.” 
The trainer belonged to the Toronto 
Flying Club who urged people to 
try their hand at flying in the ma- 
chine. 

Window displays were set up in 
the TCA offices in downtown 
Toronto a week and a half in ad- 
vance, with American Airlines also 


cooperating. 
A sound truck float with a 
mounted 24-sheet was carried 


through the streets, while another 
24-sheet was pasted in the lobby 
of the theatre on the terrazzo floor. 


Permission was obtained from De 
Havilland Aircraft plant to publi- 
cize the employees with special 
window cards made up angled for 
the aircraft workers, while other 
stores cooperated with window dis- 
plays and coop ads. 


40,000 Keys 


Some 40,000 cardboard keys were 
used in conjunction with the “Long 
John Silver” campaign when the 
film played a week’s run at the 
Eglinton and University theatres, 
Toronto. 

The keys were to be taken to any 
one of four branches of an appliance 
store in the city. There they were 
inserted in any of the treasure chests 
in the store. If the key opened the 
chest, the participant was given a 
small prize, and also included a 
small coupon to enter a drawing for 
a major appliance prize. 

Each of the stores had large dis- 
plays, prominently featuring the 
film. The appliance store also gave 
the picture seven radio spots in the 
morning and afternoon during the 
first three days, and urging people 
to take advantage of the “Long 
John Silver” Treasure Hunt. 

The store supplied the prizes, 
radio spots and newspaper ads, while 
the theatres were responsible for the 
keys and store displays. 


THEATRE DISPLAY 
EVOKES COMMENT 


TV and newspapers both pro- 
vided mediums through which the 
Capitol theatre, London, was ex- 
ploited when the London Chamber 
of Commerce and the Lake Erie 


International Association set up a 
display in the theatre. 

Object of the display was to pro- 
mote tourist industry in points 
within reach of the motoring pub- 
lic on both sides of Lake Erie. 

This was the 10th annual good- 
will tour of the Lake Erie Inter- 
national Association, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 

Representatives of 14 Canadian 
and American Chambers of Com- 
merce, several summer resorts on 
both sides of the border, the Ontario 
department of Travel and Publicity 
and several private companies made 
up the touring group. 

Bill Trudell, manager of the the- 
atre, commented that the members 
of the Association were very pleased 
with the reception the display re- 
ceived. Of course, the theatre was 
helped through promotion of the 
display. 


ASST. MGR. POSES 
AS “MR. PEANUT” 


“No Business Like Show Busi- 
ness” gave Jack Ward, manager, 
Seneca theatre, Niagara Falls, the 
opportunity of proving he was a 
showman. 

With the picture, he arranged for 
three different window displays in 
music stores a week in advance of 
the picture and during the run of 
the film. 

He was able to convince the local 
radio station to play an interview 
supplied by the film company on 
the picture, then picked up a dozen 
free plugs on the film from a couple 
of radio stations. 

At record dealers, Jack placed 
street speakers playing music from 
the film. Orchestra leaders were 
also contacted to play music from 


the film. 
Mr. Peanut 


Jack was promotion-conscious on 
“Three Ring Circus.” Displays of 
various paper was put up around the 
town, while assistant Harry Home- 
niuk who works hard at arranging 
the promotions for the theatre went 
out on the street dressed as Mr. 
Peanut to assist the promotion of 
the film. 

Even doorman Robert Buckner 
got into the act in promoting films 
at the theatre, by decking out in 
a cap and tartan to help boost 
“Brigadoon.” 

The 126th Squadron of the Royal 
Canadian Air Cadets paraded to the 
theatre during “Men of the Fight- 
ing Lady.” A picture of the boys 
at the theatre was published the 
next day, with proper credits, in 
the local daily, 
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SUCCESSFUL THEATRE PROMOTIONS 
PROVIDE RECOGNITION FOR MEL JOLLEY 


Among the year’s most successful 
theatre promotions was the Famous 
Fun Festival conducted by Mel Jol- 
ley, manager, Century theatre, 
Hamilton. 

Ir netted Mel $100 cash in the 
Showmanship Sweepstakes of the 
Motion Picture Exhibitor. He was 
the second first prize winner in the 
contest which began this summer. 

Other honorable mentions in the 
contest went to Jack Mahon, Or- 
pheum theatre, Prince Albert, Sask., 
for his successful promotion of 
“Doctor in the House,” and Mike 
King, manager, Nortown theatre, 
Toronto, for his bulletin board idea. 


Mel’s Fun Festival is tied in with 
the Hamilton Spectator’s Junior 
Press Club every Saturday morning. 
There are over 5,000 members, with 
selected films shown, as well as 
numerous weekly prizes and guest 
entertainers. 

Plenty of free space is obtained 
in the Spectator. For example, on a 
“Long John Silver” coloring contest 
Mel obtained 815 lines of free 
space, with 1,500 entries for the $75 
worth of prizes. 

Details of Mel’s scheme were de- 
scribed in the last issue of WHAT’S 
NEW. It would be well to mention 
that already more than $2,500 
worth of prizes have been given out 
to the members by the Spectator, 
as well as supplying an unlimited 
amount of free publicity. 


Other Lines 


Mel has also been successful in 
other lines of promotion. Week in 
and week out, he obtains free radio 
and TV time, as well as window 
displays in various stores through- 
out the city. 

One of his better works was with 
“Country Girl” which played his 
theatre four weeks. Although the 
film had such an extended run, Mel 
was able to continue the interest of 
his tieins throughout the run. 

Mel took advantage of the Acad- 
emy Award to Grace Kelly; he 
started a lobby contest on “Who's 
Time’s Cover Girl”; arranged for 
banner displays on magazine dis- 
tributors’ trucks; began a giveway 
of Exquisite Form bras with dis- 
plays in his lobby to announce the 
deal. 

Window cards were spread about 
on the Time-Life Grace Kelly cover- 
age helping no end promotion of 
“Country Girl.” Mel also pushed 
Bing Crosby records on both local 
radio stations. 

A nearby restaurant menu plugs 
the theatre each and every day. 


This tiein started with ‘Country 
Girl.” 


Super Tiein 


Both radio stations cooperated 
with Mel during his playing of 
“Three For The Show,” by playing 
musical numbers from the film 
several times daily. 

His “Long John Silver” promo- 
tion was a success, particularly an 
arrangement he worked out with 
the Dominion Stores. He had 100 
cards silk-screened. Every one of 
them was placed on the counters 
of the mammoth stores. His copy: 
“For a treasure of family values 
shop at a great family store, Do- 
minion Mammoth Market . . . and 
for a treasure of thrills and excite- 
ment, see a great family picture, 
‘Long John Silver’ at the Century.” 

The big Valentine show at the 
Century was “Young At Heart,” 
giving Mel plenty of scope. He has 
a weekly tieup with a TV show for 
high-school students. Mel thought 
it wise to let them dance to music 
from the film. That suited the 
show’s producers. 

One of the local radio stations 
carried a mystery tune contest with 
the music from the film. First win- 
ner won a record of Sinatra pro- 
moted from a record company. 

A star of the picture was Ethel 
Barrymore. Coincidentally, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal was featuring 
a story on the actress. Mel was 
able to make a tiein with the maga- 
zine distributing agency on the film. 
Special Valentine cards were dis- 
played in all the dealer stores plug- 
ging the film and the story. Win- 
dow displays in music stores were 
also worked out by Mel to tie in 
with the picture. 


MERCHANTS FETE 
“STAR FOR A DAY” 


Fourteen local merchants co- 
operated with Jack Bridges, man- 
ager, Victory theatre, Timmins, to 
help put over “A Star Is Born.” A 
local high school girl was chosen to 
be their “Star for a Day.” 

Each of the merchants carried a 
good window display. Purchasers 
in the stores were entitled to so 
many votes towards their favorite 
candidate. 

Jack earned a large ad for the 
theatre when he sold a double truck 
of ads with no help from the news- 
paper itself. This appeared nine 
days before the dane: He had 
five window aisclays on the film as 


well as eight one-sheets posted in 
various locations. 

The film was plugged at a local 
dance pavilion, with passes to the 
winners. He had plugs over two 
radio stations. Winner of his “‘Star 
for a Day” contest appeared on the 
stage, with the interview taped for 
use on the radio station later. 

Help for the contest came from 
the high schools. They allowed sign 
of contest on their bulletin boards, 
as well as a display on it. 
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MOVIE QUIZ 
FOR ANNIVERSARY 


To help celebrate the company’s 
35th Quiz 
was tried out in a number of 
theatres. Some $700 worth of ap- 
pliances were given away in each 


anniversary a Movie 


of the theatres. 


The four items, including a sew- 
ing machine, garbage disposal unit, 
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With a heavy lineup of MGM product scheduled to play his theatre, Bill Burke, 
manager of the Capitol Theatre, Brantford, built up a display based on the 


pictures due to play this year. 


SAM KEEPS NORTH 
WARM WITH STUNTS . 


Sam Korman, operator of theatres 
in Noranda, Que., in partnership 
Players 
Corp., feels that while it is interest- 
ing to read of the work some of the 
managers are doing, he, too, is ac- 
tive in promotion. 


with Famous Canadian 


He sent along a tear sheet from 
the local newspaper with a scene 
cut on “Bush Doctor” on its front 
page, indicating in the cut lines 
when the film was showing. 


With “Three For The Show,” 
Sam didn’t let the town forget the 
film. He distributed 15 one-sheets 
in both Noranda and Rouyn as well 
as two 24 sheets. Every hotel in 
both towns displayed window cards 
on the picture. 


In cooperation with the Rouyn- 
Noranda Lions Club, Sam claims to 
be the only exhibitor in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec running kids’ shows 
twice a month. 


Not a week goes by, he claims, 
he doesn’t have free space in the 
papers plugging his theatres, 


vacuum cleaner and roto broiler, 
were from the Ford Household Ap- 
pliances Co., Toronto, co-sponsors. 


Basis of the quiz was the match- 
ing of the correct movie title to 
cartoons from various films. The 
Ford Company paid for the news- 
paper ad plugging the week and a 
half long contest. The most cor- 
rect or nearly correct answers won 
the prizes. 


7-WAY DEAL 
FOR “7 BROS.” 


In return for a large display in 
the Strand theatre, Trail, the bottler 
of Seven-Up helped greatly on 
“Seven Brides for Seven Brothers” 
in a deal worked out with Alex 
Barclay, manager. 


The bottler’s truck carried a 
special three-sheet display on the 
back, as well as credits on the 
bottler’s radio program, mentioning 
the free Seven-Up for first night 
patrons. 


The bottler supplied not only the 
drink to patrons—numbering some 
850—but also supplied three at- 
tendants to hand out the drinks, 
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SUPERMART AIDS 
BIRTHDAY CELEB 


E. H. Parker, Capitol theatre, 
Calgary, tied in with the largest 
supermarket in the city to promote 
his program of ‘The Glass Slipper” 


and the theatre’s 34th Birthday Cel- 


ebration. 

The supermarket agreed to decor- 
ate a model cake and display it with 
suitable signs in the centre of the 
theatre lobby, under a spotlight. 

The store also baked and pack- 
aged 500 pieces of cake, distributed 
to the first 500 ladies to attend the 
theatre matinee performance, the 
day of the theatre’s birthday. 

Inside some of the packages were 
lucky cards entitling the winner to 
prizes provided by the store. 

The person guessing closest the 
time it took to decorate the birth- 
day cake, won a hamper of gro- 
ceries. 


Store Gives 


Radio time and newspaper space 
were given by the store to the 
theatre. 

Mrs. J. Latus, matron of the 
theatre who was with the theatre 
ever since its opening, was guest 
of honor on a number of radio 
programs. She was also photo- 
graphed with the cake and the 
picture used on page two of the 
Calgary Herald. 

The first 200 little girls in the 
theatre on the birthday matinee re- 
ceived 200 miniature glass slippers. 


SPORTS CAR PARADE 
IGNITES RACING FANS 


A parade of 40 sports cars 
through Windsor was arranged 
through the efforts of Barry 


Mitchell, assistant manager, Palace, 
to promote ““The Racers.” 

Barry took over from Eddie 
Lamoureux, manager, who had been 
detailed to other matters. The cars 
were assembled in a park and pa- 
raded to the theatre for a private 
screening. 

Barry arranged for a police escort 
of five motorcycles blocking all 
traffic. The block around the the- 
atre was zoned off as a ““No Parking” 
area, providing for parking for the 
participants in the parade. 

Dressed in a driver’s uniform 
complete with crash helmet, Barry 
led the parade in a Cord. He used 
the attention of the 5,000 or so 
people which lined the-parade route, 
to announce the opening of the film. 

As Eddie Lamoureux, his superior 
put it, “Barry put on one of the 
finest campaigns ever seen in Wind- 
sor,” 
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Murray Lynch of Moncton was responsible for this striking lobby display hooking 
our 35th anniversary up with the railroads. 


CAMPAIGNS LIKE 
CAKE TO TURNBULL 


When “Hansel and Gretel” was 
Looked into the Downtown theatre, 
Hamilton, manager Paul Turnbull 
put his teeth into the promotion 
of the film as if he was biting into 
a piece of cake. 

But there was more than frosting 
to the promotion job he did on the 
film. 

As advance for the picture, he 
enlisted the full cooperation of the 
managing editor of the Hamilton 
Spectator, winding up with an ex- 
cellent story on the puppets used in 
the film, two good scene cuts, side 
by side, in the Saturday edition, as 
well as special mention in the enter- 
tainment column of the paper. 


Color Contest 


He arranged for a coloring con- 
test in the pages of a weekly pub- 
lished in Hamilton. The paper also 
ran a 400-line ad gratis and even 
carried a scene mat. 

First prize in the coloring contest 
was a gingerbread cake baked by a 
local bakery. This was displayed in 
the bakery window for a week be- 
fore presentation. 

One of the city’s important de- 
partment stores displayed a group 
of Hansel and Gretel puppets Paul 
had borrowed from the local mar- 
ionette club. A tiein was also 
effected on the Hansel and Gretel 
books with the local news agency, 
while five of the city’s music stores 
came through with window dis- 
plays. 

Jigsaws, fairy tale books, color- 
ing books were also tied in, in two 
windows, while fairyland draperies 
were featured in a drapery store. 

The first 400 kids in the theatre 
on a Saturday were given licorice 
suckers Paul promoted from George 
Weston Ltd. 

Harem 


“Son of Sinbad” put Paul in the 
midst of a harem as he convinced a 
couple of local lovelies they should 
dress in replicas of Harem girl cos- 
tumes and go for a ride in a sleek 
convertible advertising the film. 


Paul wandered over to a local rug 
store to convince them they should 
donate a $150 Persian rug to be 
given away on a joint draw. 

A neat kids’ promotion was also 
dreamed up by Paul that cost the 
theatre absolutely nothing. He set 
up a Perce Allen Sports Crest Club, 
giving him an entree to a local radio 
station. 

The Sports Club was on the air 
every Monday through Friday with 
Allen devoting two to five minutes 
each day to the sports crest club. 
Each time the theatre’s program was 
mentioned. 

Any boys and girls who collected 
a full set of the sports crests were 
hosted by the local baseball club to 
a regular ball game. 

To further drum up interest in 
the contest, Paul made a deal with 
a couple of kids to sew on all the 
crests on their jackets, then to ex- 
plain to all and sundry where they 
received their crests and the whole 


deal. 


Emceeing the show at the judg- 
ing, of course, was Perce Allen, as 
well as a mystery sports star. Dur- 
ing various kids’ shows on the sta- 
tion, the promotion spiel by Perce 
Allen was played plugging the the- 
atre, of course, as well as the con- 
test. 


Imagination 


Paul showed good imagination 
when he conyinced a sports store 
they should display some sports 
equipment in their window in a 
tiein with “The Wild One” suggest- 
ing that sports was a good antidote 
for juvenile delinquency. 

Ribbon counters in a couple of 
stores in the city, including Wool- 
worth’s, helped Paul sell “She Wore 
a Yellow Ribbon.” Stills from the 
feature along with appropriate copy 
tied in the picture. 

The entire staff of a restaurant 
was sold on the idea to wear yellow 
ribbons in connection with the 
showing of the film. The waitresses 
and cashiers all wore yellow ribbon 
corsages, while a “reserved” table 
was set up for Joanne Dru, star of 
the picture, 
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For “The Bob Mathias Story,” 
Paul arranged for a lobby display of 
sports equipment in his lobby as 
well as a full window display. 


A coffee shop which just opened 
plugged “Cry Vengeance,” with a 
card placed in their window which 
read: “Congratulations on your suc- 
cezsful opening. Ten Pins Snack 
Bar. We recently had a successful 
reopening ourselves where we are 
currently showing ‘Cry Vengeance’. 
. .. The New Downtown.” 


An excellent public relations 
gimmick for the theatre was 
dreamed up by Paul with the co- 
operation of various supply com- 
panies and the old people’s home in 
Hamilton. Each month, eight of 
the honor members of the lodge 
attend the supper show at the 
theatre. 


They are brought to the theatre 
through a deal worked out by Paul 
with a taxi company, while Neil- 
son’s come through with a monthly 
allotment of confection each month 
and the vending company allowing 
some soft drinks. The local enter- 
tainment columnist carried a story 
on the deal. 


NEW STORE 
SPLURGES PAGE 


A double feature of ‘Tarzan’s 
Hidden Jungle” and “Two Guns 
and a Badge’ gave manager Ted 
Doney of the Royal theatre, Guelph, 
to tie in for a 600-line ad with the 
Royalty Food Plan. 


Meet John and Marsha. They are 
the couple sent out on the streets of 
Guelph by Ted to plug “Tonight’s 
The Night.” 


Dressed as bride and groom, the 
pair walked the streets carrying a 
suitcase plugging the film. They 
visited the radio station, plugging 
the film as they were interviewed. 
They then went over to the news- 
paper office for further interviews 
and a picture which appeared in the 
Guelph Mercury. On a Saturday 
they visited the local market and 
two or three supermarkets. 


Ted had a full-page tiein on the 
film with a new TV store. The 
store paid for 25 books of theatre 
tickets to be given away at their 
opening. 

A. special newspaper tiein was 
made with a music store for the 
playdate of “Deep In My Heart,” 
as well as a window display. 


When the Guelph Mercury ran 
a special progress edition on the 
city, Ted came through with a 
two-column story including a pic- 
ture of the theatre. 
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EDWARDS DISPLAYS 
WISE SENSE TIMELINESS 


Timeliness is always most effec- 
tive in any theatre promotion. 
Aware of that, Don Edwards, man- 
ager, Tivoli theatre, Hamilton, kept 
score of the Academy Awards on 
the night they were given. 

Of the 22 awards, the Tivoli had 
picked up 14. Don compiled this 
information and had it included in 
the noon news of one of the radio 
stations. The station also carried a 
reconstructed account of the 
Awards. Each time one of the 
Awards was involved with a pic- 
ture that had played the Tivoli, 
mention was made, 

A continuing effort by Don is a 
cooperative advertisement page in 
the Spectator on a “Do It Yourself” 
theme. The ad ran about eight 
weeks. Don carried lobby displays 
from the participating merchants, 
and at the bottom of the page 
prominence was given to the at- 
traction playing. 


Lobby Display 


A 250-line ad was run in the 
paper by the dealer who supplied a 
car for the theatre lobby during 
“The Racers.” Don contacted 14 
Shell Oil dealers in the city, selling 
them an ad in a weekly paper 
reading: “Hollywood chose Shell 
Products in Filming The Racers”. 
This 918-line ad was dominated by 
a large cut from the picture. 

A half-hour program plugging 
“Carmen Jones” opened Don’s cam- 
paign on the picture. The TV 
station was so impressed with the 
picture that two 16 mm. trailers 
from the film were run during an 
afternoon, plugging the theatre. 

Magic carpets came in for play 
when Don played ““Hajji Baba.” He 
arranged for a window in a local 
rug store. The radio station stepped 
up its playing of the Nat Cole 
records during the engagement. 

Don promoted 75 cards featuring 
a picture of Jane Russell from the 
Timex watch company. These 
were placed in every jewelry store 
in the district. Skin-diving equip- 
ment was a part of a window dis- 
play in a sports store to promote 
the film. 

Two radio programs in Hamil- 
ton, on each of the stations, con- 
tinue to give daily mention to the 
theatre in return for a couple of 
ducats. 

All the trucks of a news dis- 
tributing company in the city were 
bannered with copy plugging 
“East of Eden” during the playing 
of the picture. Some 250 heralds 
were distributed to all the news 
dealers by the company, as well, 
carrying art and copy from the 
picture. 


Photographed in Vancouver are the executives 
purchasing and maintenance; Maynard Joiner, 
Gow, dean of B.C. showmen, Bob Eves, 


visor. 


of the British Columbia division. Douglas Gow, new manager of 
who was appointed Division Director to succeed Frank Gow; Frank 
Western Division Manager and John McCausland, newly appointed super- 


CAULEY FAILS UNDERSTAND 
MEANING OF WORD ‘QUIT 


If there are questions about a 
theatre manager, just refer them to 


_ his supervisor. 


When he starts off the conversa- 
tion talking about a guy who 
doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word “Quit,” then Dan Krendel is 
talking about only one person, Art 
Cauley, manager, Paramount thea- 
tre, Peterboro. 

Art was winner in the SOS Bally- 
hoo Contest in District “B”’. Week 
in and week out, Cauley came up 
with an entry, no matter how small 
the results were, there was always 
an obvious great effort, but it was 
consistent. 

Look at Art’s campaign on 
“White Feather:” He hired a couple 
of local Indians, dressed in full 
regalia and a generous coating of 
war paint. He then sent them out 
to visit all the schools, on horse- 
back. The pair even put on a small 
show for the kids. The horses 
carried appropriate copy to whip up 
the kids’ enthusiasm for the cur- 
rent attraction at the Paramount. 


Another twist was tried with 
“Green Fire” when Art ran a con- 
test over the local radio station — 
gratis—offering ducats for as many 
songs and movies with the word 
“ereen” in them. 

“Taming The Crippler” gave Art 
an opportunity of contacting all the 
nurses, the doctors as well as a 15- 
minute interview over the radio 
station. He also talked to the Ro- 
tary Club. 


Candy Boom 


Candy sales boomed when Art 
made a deal with the Moir Candy 
Co. to give out a few free samples 


at the candy bar. Another gimmick _ 


he tried was a lucky number on the 
purchase of Pepsi Cola, giving away 
six-bottle cartons to fortunate ones. 


A lucky bride night conducted 
in conjunction with the showing of 
“Seven Brides for Seven Brothers” 
started off with a hotel banquet. 
This was given the full treatment 
in local Peterboro Examiner. And 
why shouldn’t the paper do it, 
since the social editor picked the 
seven lucky couples for Art? 


From the hotel, the entourage 
moved off in brand new autos to the 
theatre with the navy band leading. 
At the theatre, to the accompani- 
ment of the wedding march, the 
couples were welcomed to the the- 
atre by Art on stage. 


Each couple was interviewed, 
presented with such gifts as milk 
tickets, chicken dinners, clothing 
certificates, nylons, photos, lamps, 
blankets, rhinestone sets, sterling 
brooch and earings as well as passes 
to the theatre. In addition, General 
Motors presented each with a certi- 
ficate worth $150 on the purchase 
of a new car. 


Telegrams 


During the presentation, each of 
the couples received telegrams from 
Hollywood from Jane Powell and 
Howard Keel, offering their con- 
gratulations. 

A mystery was created when Art 
placed in the lobby of his theatre a 
Hudson Metropolitan during the run 
of “The Racers.” The dealer who 
supplied the car also arranged for a 
parade of sports cars from his show- 
room to the theatre with each car 
emblazoning banners advertising 
the picture at the theatre. 


Art was plently proud when he 
arranged a cooperative deal with 
Simpson’s-Sears on “Tonight’s The 
Night.” Tiein which plugged the 
Paramount was a quarter page in- 
dicating that the store was open 
until 9 p.m. 


A new way to encourage mer- 
chants to share in a cooperative 
page ad was discovered by Art with 
“Three Ring Circus.” The first 25 
persons who reported to the theatre 
cashier with the page and a sales 
slip from one of the six merchants 
received a double pass to see the 
picture. 

A daily occurrence with Art, is 
a promotion with the Peterboro 
Examiner, no easy paper to crack. 
He supplies a few passes for a 
“Business Quiz” page the news- 
paper runs with credits. 

When the editor of the Examiner, 
Robertson Davies, spotted an old 
pal in “Sabrina,” Walter Hampden, 
he wrote an editorial, to Art’s 
advantage. 


DISPLAY HERALDS 
PRODUCT 


Bill Burke, manager of the Capi- 
tol, Brantford, continues to wow 
the town with his campaigns. 

Beginning with a campaign on 
upcoming MGM product to his 
theatre, Bill decorated his theatre 
lobby with streamers and hanging 
signs, while a temporary boxoffice 
was used to display scene stills and 
copy from future releases. 

A spring scene with spring 
flowers, bunnies, etc., with sign 
boards on a rustic fence, showed 
the future MGM titles. 
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